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BACKGROUND ON THE SOVIET JAPANESE PACT

April 22, 1941

I have already written, in the March diary, of Matsuoka's first
talk with Stalin on the former's way to Berlin and how he lectured
Stalin on Japanese ideology for fifty-eight minutes out of the sixty-
minute interview, maintaining that there is a close parallel between
Communism and Japanese family life. On returning from Berlin,
Matsuoka told Steinhardt that he had little hope of concluding a
treaty with Stalin because he was not willing, and the Japanese
public would not stand for the concessions which the Russians were
asking for a non-aggression pact. But then at the last minute it
appears that Stalin suddenly suggested a neutrality pact, which was
signed in a few minutes, with no concessions (unless there were
secret concessions) on the part of Japan. Nobody, apparently,
was more surprised than Matsuoka.

In my analysis of the results of the neutrality pact, in the absence
of information as to any secret commitments or understandings, I
have come to the following conclusions :

(a)  Due to the fact that Japan, at least publicly, was not obliged
to pay a price for the pact, it represented a great personal succes
for Matsuoka;

(b)  Instead of defining the policies and obligations of the respective
signatories, the  treaty was  apparently concluded  chiefly for the
effect which each party believed it would exert on the other party
and on third parties (on Germany, from the Soviet point of view,
and on the United States and Great Britain, from the Japanese
point of view) ;

(c)  The treaty should tend to help rather than to thwart a con-
clusion of the conflict in China, regardless of any reservations on
the part of the Soviets with regard to China or any subtleties in
phraseology;

(d)  With respect to Japan's relations with Soviet Russia, the treaty
will tend to balance the one-sided nature of the Tripartite Alliance,
especially considering the somewhat formalistic Japanese mind ;

(e)  The pact will tend to stimulate and support the Japanese
extremists who advocate a vigorous prosecution of the southward
advance because it guarantees Soviet neutrality in case Japan gets
into war with a third country (i.e. the United States).

During Matsuoka's talks with Stdinhardt, who gave a luncheon
for him, the following points emerged, and I have no hesitation in
setting them down because Matsuoka, if he has time when he returns,
will tell me everything that he told Steinhardt:

(1)  No commitments were made by Matsuoka in either Berlin or
Rome.

(2)  The chief purpose of Japan in entering the Tripartite Alliance